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and a half hours daily, including the first half of the afternoon and the 
evening up to 9:30 p.m. The stronger drinks are required to be di- 
luted, and treating is forbidden. In one large munition-making dis- 
trict the Board has taken over the business entirely. It has provided 
some seven hundred industrial canteens, nearly all offering only tem- 
perance drinks. 

The decrease in convictions for drunkenness fell by 28 per cent in 
1915, by 56 per cent in 1916, and by 66 per cent for the first quarter of 
1917. After all other influences are given due consideration, there 
remains a highly important result of regulative method and one that 
places England in a much more creditable place than has ordinarily 
been allowed her in this country in discussions of the war-time bearings 
of the liquor question. It is an interesting fact that every carefully 
considered restriction seems to get its proportionate result. 

Some light is thrown upon what is the one resultant obstacle to 
war-time prohibition in this country — the presumed likelihood of some 
sort of revolt among workingmen if deprived of liquor. There seems 
to have been no serious complaint against any of the regulations and 
restrictions of the Board; but in some parts of the country the reduction 
in the amount of beer required by the Food Administration was mildly 
resented. On the whole, actual American experience, showing that even 
in a great industrial center like Detroit prohibition comes in as quietly 
as morning succeeds night, is confirmed in England. 

The upshot of the work of the Board is that it is now at last an 
established part of the fabric of English common sense that men can 
be made sober by an act of parliament. So much ground having been 
gained, the English reconstruction program cannot but be considerably 
affected by the manifold and decisive economic gains and the broad 
popular approval which follow the advancing prohibition tide in the 

United States. 

Robert A. Woods 
Boston, Mass. 

Child Behavior. By Florence Mateer. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1918. Pp.236. $2.00. 
This little book deals with "child behavior," not in the general 
sense, but in that used by the "behavioristic" school of psychologists, 
to mean, that is, the reaction of the organism regarded as a machine, upon 
appropriate stimulus. It is mainly a report of a careful and intelligent 
series of experiments carried out by the author upon the comparative 
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reaction of normal and of weak-minded children to a conditioned stimulus 
— a reaction, that is, which follows not on its natural stimulus, but on 
one that has been artificially associated with the natural one. Thus 
the Russian physician, Krasnogorski, reported in 1907-8 a series of 
experiments with young children, by which he satisfied himself that 
reflexes naturally following on the sight of food, such as swallowing or 
opening the mouth, could be excited by some stimulus that had been 
associated with the food, as the sound of a pipe, the touch of a camel's- 
hair brush. The clinical value of the experiment would consist in the 
establishment of a difference in this respect between the normal child and 
one with latent abnormality. Dr. Mateer, who is psychologist of the 
Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, repeated the experiments 
very fully, and believes that the test may be useful as supplementing 
others now in use. 

A notable trait of her book is the clear perception of the need of 
personal understanding and good, sympathetic handling of the child in 
all such experimentation, a matter important not only to the child, but 
to the success of the experiment 

Melicent W. Shinn 

Niles, California 

Fatigue Study. By F. B. Gilbreth and L. M. Gilbketh, Ph.D. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton, 1916. Pp.159. $i-5o. 

Socialized interpretations of even industrial processes are illustrated 
in this simple, brief manual. By ingenious educational methods (home 
libraries, fatigue museums, and surveys) the Gilbreths would influence 
industrial groups to think in terms of fatigue elimination. They would 
develop social attitudes in the workers toward cutting out fatigue 
affecting any member of the group in any way. 

Their fatigue study is made scientific by a remarkable series of 
measurement devices. As consulting engineers the Gilbreths have 
developed motion study to a high efficiency and treat unnecessary 
fatigue as waste motion. 

Their aim is to increase "happiness minutes" by adjusting the work- 
ing group to work. This adjustment involves anti-fatigue devices, 
habits operating with least fatigue, and the proper distribution of 
fatigue-recovery periods, made attractive by rest and lunch rooms, 
recreation under a staff of betterment workers, and increased wage. 
The book asks that the public demand such fatigue prevention. 

William L. Dealey 
Providence, R.I. 



